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THERE are two defunct life companies in New Jersey 
whose affairs have never been closed up. We refer to the 
Anchor Life and the New Jersey Mutual. The receivers 
of these companies are dormant and the Secretary of State 


‘does not seem to consider it his duty to compel them to 


make a report of the affairs of their respective companies 
for the benefit of the unfortunate policyholders. In his 
annual life report, just issued, Secretary Kelsey states that 
“No report has been made by the trustee (Francis Robin- 
son, 111 Broadway, New York) of the Anchor Life Insur- 
ance Company. There still remains in the custody of the 
State Treasurer bonds and mortgages belonging to that 
company amounting to $19,550. No report has been 
made by the receiver of the New Jersey Mutual Life In- 
surance Company since July 21, 1881, and I am without 
information as to the present status of the affairs of that 
company.” 





THE statement is published that in Berlin it is proposed 
to make some changes in their steam fire engines, so as to 
enable them to use chemicals for fire extinguishing pur- 
poses in place of plain water. This is the result of experi- 
ments recently made with various compounds, which seem 
to have convinced the authorities, if the report is true, 
that it is practical to utilize some chemical preparation in 
thismanner. It was for a similar purpose that a test of 
this kind was made in this city a few weeks ago, by 
direction of the Board of Fire Commissioners. That 
there are several chemical preparations that possess great 
fre extinguishing properties is well known, and the fact is 
recognized in the popularity achieved by various chemical 
extinguishers ; but the difficulty in the way of using any 
of these compounds in such quantities as would be re- 
quired by a steam fire engine lies in the cost of the 
chemicals, Such of these as are known in this country 
ae sold at a price per gallon that precludes their general 
tree use for fire extinguishing purposes. The small ex- 
tinguishers in which they are used carry but a small quan- 
lity of the liquid, which is discharged through a quarter- 
inch nozzle, so that the quantity of chemicals consumed is 
Not seriously felt; but to supply a steam engine, playing 
through a 14-inch nozzle, what would be required at an 
average fire, would make an item of cost that would be a 
matter of considerable moment. Possibly the Germans 





have found a cheaper chemical compound than is known 
here. Another obstacle in the way of the use of chemi- 
cals by steam engines lies in the fact that such solutions 
have an injurious effect upon metals, and this, we pre- 
sume, is what the Germans are seeking to overcome by 
alterations in their engines. We hope to see further tests 
made, under favorable conditions, of the comparative 
merits of chemical compounds and plain water in putting 
out fire. 





WE print this week a communication from a non-union 
agent in Kansas relative to the policy pursued by repre- 
sentatives of the union in that State. The letter is vigor- 
ous, incisive and brief, three qualifications that should 
insure its perusal, while its originality of expression will 
provoke a smile even from those who are criticised. His 
complaint is that the union will not tolerate a non-union 
company in the same agency with a union company. This 
is virtually the same issue that was raised by the fifteen 
per cent commission companies against the twenty percent 
companies a few months ago, and which gave rise to what 
was termed the “praying band,” that went among the 
agents and laid down the law. There are two sides to 
every question, and until the managers come together and 
adopt a line of policy to be pursued in all localities, 
such episodes as that of the “ praying band” and the one 
of which our correspondent complains are likely to occur. 
While our sympathies are with conservative, business-like 
underwriting, our columns are open to the discussion of 
any phase of the business that may present itself. Especi- 
ally do we like to get from the fieldmen an expression of 
their views as to events that occur around them, or 
methods that affect their business. It is now in order for 
some interested union man to reply to “ George.” 





REGARDING the withdrawal of the Fireman’s Trust In- 
surance Company from business, the daily press gives pub- 
licity to rumors that have been current for some days that 
are far from creditable to the president of that company or 
its directors. The statement is to the effect that the gov- 
ernment bonds owned by the company were sold by the pres- 
ident, Mr. Johnson, and $140,000 loaned to George I. Seney, 
then president of the Metropolitan Bank, the collateral 
given in this transaction being shares of this bank. It is 
stated that Mr. Seney offered six per cent interest for the 
use of the money, and thus obtained a nine months’ loan 
of it. The directors profess to have been kept in ignor- 
ance of this transaction, Mr. Johnson, it is asserted, 
assuming full responsibility without consultation with his 
finance committee. It is further stated that when it be- 
came necessary for the company to make an exhibit of 
its capital for purposes of assessment, the president ob- 
tained a friendly loan of non-taxable government bonds 
for this purpose. If the facts are as stated, it appears to 
be another case of directors who do not direct. It does 
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not seem possible that a transaction involving a change in 
the investment of the entire capital of the company could 
have been carried out under the noses of the directors if 
they had manifested any special interest in the affairs of a 
company they were supposed to direct. Had they at 
other times shown that degree of vigilance that was ex- 
pected of them, the president would scarcely have ventured 
to assume such a responsibility. It looks very much as 
though there had been a serious violation of law relative 
to investments by insurance companies, but as its policy- 
holders are to be protected, and the stockholders to get 
their money back, we presume no notice will be taken of a 
transaction that might have resulted most disastrously to 
a great number of persons. It is stated the depreciation 
of the collateral given by Mr. Seney to Mr. Johnson 
amounted to about $90,000. If the stockholders are con- 
tent to pocket such a loss that is their lookout. 





ONE of the popular delusions regarding assessment life 
insurance, so-called, is that it furnishes temporary insurance 
at a very low rate. But of what value is temporary insur- 
ance? The very essence of life insurance is that it is a 
fixed and permanent guaranteed benefit to acccrue to bene- 
ficiaries in the event of the death of the insured. The 
character of the institutions selling such insurance; their 
accumulations, the legal safeguards by which they are sur- 
rounded, are assurances that the benefits contracted for 
are absolutely secured, and that the contract will be car- 
ried out in its entirety when it matures. With assess- 
ment companies no such guarantee is provided, but the con- 
ditions of the contract are fulfilled when an assessment is 
levied, regardless of the amount it may bringin ; when the 
hat is passed around the contract is complete, and the bene- 
ficiary must be content with the proceeds. There is never 
any assurance that the sum named in the certificate of 
membership will be paid to the beneficiary, but only such 
amount as the members “chip in” when the hat comes 
around. This is not insurance, temporary or otherwise. 
But representatives of assessment companies argue that 
so long as they continue to pay losses, they furnish cheap 
temporary insurance. Suppose a person to be deluded by 
this talk; he pays his admission fee, annual dues, etc., and 
all assessments made upon him for five or six years ; at the 
end of that time he finds the membership has dwindled 
away, that an assessment levied does not bring in enough 
to pay expenses, and the beneficiary gets nothing; what 
sort of insurance does his membership secure him then? 
During the time he has been paying for this delusive, tem- 
porary insurance he has been advancing in years, and life 
insurance becomes more necessary to him than ever; he 
then makes the discovery that the cost of legitimate insur- 
ance has increased as his age advanced, while his chances 
of being accepted as an insurable risk have decreased cor- 
respondingly. While dallying with insurance that does 
not insure, he has run the risk of being unable to obtain 
that which does insure, and even if able to obtain it, must 





ee 
inevitably pay more for it. The money he has Spent on 
temporary insurance has thus been worse than Wasted, 
Thousands of victims of assessment insurance have found 
themselves in precisely this situation, and have had occa. 
sion to regret that they were ever induced to buy this go, 
called temporary insurance. To fulfill its purpose jig 
insurance must be a permanent guarantee to the insure 
that the benefits he has contracted for will be forthcoming 
in that emergency which converts his policy into a claim 
No man possessing a certificate of membership in ap 
assessment company can say: “ This is a positive guaran. 
teed provision after I am dead for those dependent upon 
me while living; Iam sure that the sum named therein 
will be paid to them, and their future made easy.” The 
nature of the contract precludes him from regarding it 
otherwise than as a contingent benefit, one that may or 
may not come to his beneficiaries. It is purely a matter 
of chance whether the amount named will be paid or not, 
and the history of assessment insurance shows that hun 
dreds of these companies have failed, leaving their mem. 
bers without even the semblance of that shadowy insurance 
which they call temporary. Assessment insurance can be 
made, by voluble agents, to appear cheap; but those who 
invest init will ultimately find that they have squandered 
‘their money in a fruitless chase of a will-o’-the-wisp. 





LAST week a statement was printed in The Tribune, 
which is much given to printing misinformation regarding 
insurance matters, to the effect that Superintendent Mc. 
Call was about to visit this city for the purpose of consult- 
ing some insurance men relative to the enforcement of the 
law relating to underground insurance. We made some 
inquiries in the matter, but could not learn that Mr. Mc 
Call had been in the city recently, but that, on the con 
trary, he was enjoying his vacation at a summer resort. 
The law referred to was passed at the recent session of the 
legislature, and is so palpably unconstitutional that there 
is little probability that any attempt will be made to en- 
force it. It provides that any agent, broker or individual 
who shall be instrumental in furnishing business to a com- 
pany not authorized to do business in this State shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. This attempt to curtail 
the right of an individual to buy his insurance where he 
chooses is as absurd as would be the attempt to dictate to 
him where he shall buy his boots or his hats. If he has 
the right to buy it of an unauthorized company himself, 
he has also the right to empower a clerk or a broker to do 
it for him. Companies and agents receiving licenses from 
the State may properly be restricted from acting in the 
interests of unauthorized companies, and brokers may be 
prohibited from soliciting for such companies ; but if 4 
New York merchant wants more insurance than he caf 
get in authorized companies, the law cannot prevent his 
getting it; mor can the law prevent his employing 
another person, not an agent, to get it for him. What 
the legislature should do is to make it a misdemeanor 
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for any person to solicit business for unauthorized compa- 
nies, and thus break up these underground brokerage 
arrangements. It cannot be done entirely, for the com- 
mercial necessities are such in this city that more insur- 
ance is required in some cases than can be obtained in 
licensed companies, but these instances are few. Legislate 
against the illegitimate solicitation by brokers and the 
evil of underground insurance may be restrained, if not 
abolished. We have no idea that a test case under the 
present law will be submitted to the courts, as has been 
suggested, for the law is too palpably impractical. 





INa recent number of THE SPECTATOR we criticised 
the Sanborn Map Company for undertaking to do more 
work in the way of surveys than it could accomplish with 
accuracy. We are in receipt of a circular issued by the 
company, giving a list of cities and towns it claims to have 
surveyed between May 24 and July 8. The list embraces 
the names of 114 different places located in sixteen differ- 
ent States and Territories, while surveys in five other 
places in three different States are reported as in progress 
during the same period. No more satisfactory evidence is 
required to prove the truth of our statement that the 
company is undertaking to cover more ground than it can 
work satisfactorily. The idea that trustworthy surveys of 
all the risks in 119 towns and cities can be made in the 
course of six weeks, and proper reports thereon made to 
the companies for their guidance, is preposterous. Es- 
pecially is this so when it is understood that, in addition, 
themap company undertakes to keep all its surveys of 
other cities and towns corrected as changes occur in the 
nature of the risks. The value of these maps lies in their 
absolute accuracy. Insurance companies pay large sums 
to the map company for the very purpose of securing such 
accuracy, and they are entitled to what they pay for. It 
isa notorious fact that some of the maps furnished by 
the Sanborn Company have not been corrected for several 
years. To suppose that there have been no changes in 
the character of the risks during this period is absurd. No 
insurance company can afford to accept such ancient sur- 
veys as guides to modern business. The Sanborn Come. 
pany simply undertakes to do too much; it claims as its 
own special and particular field “the whole boundless 
universe,” and is particularly indignant if a rival under- 
takes to encroach upon its claims. It certainly is not to 
the interest of the insurance companies to encourage any 
such monopoly; on the contrary, wherever local enter- 
prise undertakes to make surveys in its own locality, where 
familiarity with the risks is a guarantee of accuracy, it 
should receive the support of the insurance companies. 
The Sanborn Company is well enough if it would only 
be content to work within reasonable territorial limita- 
tions, but when it assumes to cover the entire country it 
spreads itself out so remarkably thin that there is too little 
substance in any portion of it. 





LIABILITY OF POLICYHOLDERS IN ASSESS- 
MENT COMPANIES. 


W* have recently called attention several times to 
the fact that the State courts are holding members 
of assessment life insurance companies liable for the debts 
of such companies. In the case of the Mutual Associates 
of Rochester, that made such a disastrous failure a few years 
ago, the receiver appointed by the court has taken legal 
measures to force the members to pay the liabilities of the 
company, and the court has sustained him. This company 
was wrecked by bad management, certain of those having 
official connection with it contriving to absorb the bulk of 
the money collected, while death claims were unpaid and 
other liabilities accumulated. After the exposure made of 
its affairs by Superintendent McCall, there was a stampede 
among the members, and they declined to pay assess- 
ments; the receiver undertook to collect enough to pay 
the debts of the company, and much litigation ensued. 
The court sustained the receiver, holding that members 
were individually liable for the debts incurred by the com- 
pany while they were members, and for thirty days after 
they had declined paying assessments—this being the time 
allowed to make such payment. It was also held that the 
fact of their having paid the full amount of their assess- 
ments for a given period did not relieve them from their 
liability for any indebtedness incurred but not assessed for. 
In this case it was shown that quite a number of death 
claims had been filed, but the officers had not made the 
required assessment to pay them; under the ruling of the 
court, all who were members at the time such deaths 
occurred were liable to be assessed for them, and the 
receiver was directed to collect such assessments accord- 
ing to law. He entered vigorously upon the work, and 
the consequence was that the delinquent members were 
compelled not only to pay assessments but the costs of 
litigation. The legal aspect of the assessment business is 
that when a number of persons band together for the 
purpose of acquiring mutual benefits they also assume 
mutual liabilities, and that the law will not permit them to 
enjoy the one without being accountable for the other. 
This same principle has more recently been applied in 
the case of assessment fire insurance. The Lycoming 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, that did business on the 
premium note assessment plan, went to pieces with a 
grand crash a few years ago, having a large amount of 
insurance outstanding, while its assets were mainly made 
up of premium notes given by its policyholders, held sub 
ject to assessments. To meet losses, assessments have 
been made from time to time, but many of the members 
resisted payment. The receiver sued and recovered judg- 
ment in a number of instances, and then the question was 
raised whether or not these judgments were collectible by 
levy on real and personal property. A test case was 
made up and, after hearing both sides very fully, Judge 
Pershing of Pottsville has just rendered his decision, hold- 
ing that such judgments may be enforced against the real 
estate of the judgment debtor, but not against his per- 
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sonal property. One ground of defense was that the 
assessments were largely in excess of the requirements of 
the company, which is disposed of by the court by the 
general statement that it was almost impossible to ascer- 
tain what the requirements might be. We extract the 
following from the decision of the court, which is printed 
in full in The Pottsville Miners’ Journal: 


It is claimed on the part of the defendant, that the assessments in con- 
troversy arelargely in excess of the losses sustained by the company. This, 
if made out, would be a good defense, Assessments must be made for 
actual losses, not for losses in anticipation. A reasonable allowance may 
be made for the expense of collection, insolvency of members, and other 
causes. The presumption is that the assessments were properly made, The 
defendant as a member of the company was bound by the action of the 
directors as representing him. The secretary’s certificate is prima facie 
evidence of the correctness of the assessments, but this may be rebutted 
by showing either fraud, illegality or gross mistake in making them. 
* # # * Upon this subject, and the financial condition generally 
of the plaintiff, the evidence is voluminous, and to some extent contra- 
dictory. It shows that the company sustained heavy losses, requiring 
large assessments to pay them. Taking it in its entirety we cannot say 
that the amount sought to be collected is “ grossly in excess” of what is 
needed to discharge liabilities. It is our belief from the examination of 
the evidence that the assessments, taking the most hopeful views of their 
collectibility, will not yield any more than the legitimate demands upon 
the company require. Three of the assessments made by this company, 
Nos. 39 and 40, and what is known as the receivers’ assessments, were 
contested in the courts of Lycoming county, in which plaintiff has its 
principal place of business. Judge Cummin, in his opinion (reported in 
The Lycoming Gazette of 14th December, 1882), said : ‘‘ After a careful 
examination of this case, and of the books of the company, I am of 
opinion, under all the evidence, that the assessments complained of are 
not excessive, and that there was no fraud or mistake in the same.” This 
is the decision of a court which had superior facilities for making a 
thorough examination, and carries with it great weight. * * * * We 
observe on examination of the writs of 7. fa. issued in these cases, 
that the levies include not only the real estate covered by the policies of 
insurance, but also the personal property. No lien is given by the 
charter of the plaintiff upon personal property. The lien is limited to 
real estate, and a judgment entered upon an assessment note is not a 
general judgment, which may be enforced against any property of the 
insured, but is restricted as a lien to the real estate covered by the 
policy. The fact that the part of the risk is on personal estate will 
not prevent the filing of lien against the real estate. See on these points: 
The Peoples Fire Insurance Company, Hartshorn, 3 Nor., 453 ; Halfpenny 
vs. The Peoples Insurance Company, 4 Nor., 48. The levy, therefore, 
upon personal property is unauthorized. The questions before us have 
been discussed at this length because a number of other cases of the same 
kind are awaiting the decision of this one. As bearing directly upon the 
status of the defendant, it appears from his own testimony that upon the 
payment of assessment No. 36, he was informed by the agent that he 
could withdraw from the company, but remained in it on the same agent’s 
declaration that succeeding assessments would not be too heavy. This 
was in 1878. In 1880, Mr. Burkert had an insured property destroyed by 
fire, and then asserted his membership in the company by demanding 
payment for its loss, notwithstanding his refusal to pay assessments for 
losses sustained by his fellow members. And now, July 12, 1884, rule 
discharged, and it is further ordered and directed that the levy made 
upon the personal property of the defendant be set aside, and that the 
liens of the judgments, and the executions thereon, be restricted to the 
real estate included in the policies of insurance, 

In this opinion Judge Bechtel concurs. Judge Green did not sit at the 
argument. Defendant excepts ; bill sealed. 


In the cases above referred to, the question has been 
as to the liability of members of assessment companies for 
the indebtedness incurred by such companies. Inthecase 
of the Southern Mutual Fire, in which a decision was 
rendered by the Supreme Court of Georgia, the point 
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raised was whether or not the members (or policyholders) 
were entitled to share the profits of the business. This 
company had accumulated a surplus fund of $1,200,000 
and the demand was made by persons who had been, bet 
were not now policyholders, that this surplus should be 
equitably divided. The court held, substantially, that all 
persons who had been policyholders during the time this 
surplus was being accumulated were entitled to a share 
of it. This is saying in substance that such organizations 
are in the nature of partnerships, and that each member of 
the firm was entitled to an equitable share of the profits, 
A decree was entered directing the distribution of the 
surplus among all persons who had at any time contributed 
to its accumulation, a reasonable amount being left in the 
hands of the company to carry on business. What sum 
might be required for this purpose was not definitely 
stated by the court, but it was estimated that $150,000 
was ample, and consequently there would be about 
$1,000,000 to divide. The number of members to receive 
a slice of this loaf, after the lawyers are through with it, is 
stated at about 50,000. 

In these various cases the relation of members of assess. 
ment companies to the company are very clearly indicated, 
They are partners in an insurance business, entitled to 
share equitably in any profits the company may make, and 
liable also for any indebtedness it may incur. Unfortun. 
ately for them, the instances where they have deriveda 
profit from the business are exceedingly few, while those 
in which the company has failed, leaving many liabilities, 
are very numerous. It is a very plausible theory, this 
assessment insurance, but it is not business. The indem- 
nity promised rests on promises exclusively, the companies 
having no capital or accumulated funds with which to 
redeem their promises. The benefits to be acquired are 
always problematical, but the liability is positive. Policy- 
holders can never be certain whether they have bought 
insurance cheap or made themselves parties to a long 
series of litigations. In the regular life and fire insurance 
companies the case is very different. There each person 
buys what he wants at market rates, and has the guarantee 
of abundant capital that what he pays for will be delivered 
according to his contract. He assumes no liability beyond 
that of paying a fixed price for what he gets. This 
liability phase of assessment insurance is something that 
the public should be made to fully comprehend, so that 
when individuals squander their money on insurance that 
insures them nothing but contingent liabilities they will 
do so with their eyes open. 


THE resolution of the Irving to retire is understood to be voluntary. 
Since the contract to reinsure with the United Fire Reinsurance Com- 
pany of Manchester was cancelled the value of the company to the 
latter company has materially diminished, and the desire to tum the 
investment into cash is natural and proper; and the solvency of the 
company being unassailable, it seems as if the crusade against the 
Irving and its president was entirely inexcusable. There is no doubt, 
however, that these assaults have been detrimental to the company. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





We have been shown a private letter from a prominent English 
office in Liverpool, giving the result of an inquiry made in Manchester 
as to the local status of the City and Provincial, which has been ad- 
yertised by circular from Washington, D. C., as an applicant for 
American business. The letter states that the company is wholly un- 
known in local underwriting circles in Manchester, but a visit to its 

ded location in Princess street revealed a small office in charge 
of a youth, who was ignorant of the names of its officers or directors, 
and knew nothing of any prospectus or other printed matter apper- 
taining to the company. The writer says that in Manchester the Amer- 
ican circular is regarded as a joke, and it is asked whether the 

Americans, with all their numerous State insurance departments and 

so-called protective features of their State governments, can be gulled 

by a swindle so palpable and transparent. We are not aware that the 
promoters of this swindling scheme are palming off any policies upon 
an unsuspecting public, but we should say of the victims, “ served 
them right.” 

* * * . * 

THE meeting between leading brokers and Superintendent McCall, 
which was announced by the insurance editor of The Tribune as ap- 
pointed for Monday last, didn’t come off as advertised, and so far as 
Mr. McCall is concerned it was never expected it would come off. The 
innocent manner in which the paragraph containing this announce- 
ment stated that it was “supposed” the Superintendent would agree 
with the brokers that the law to prevent underground insurance is 
unconstitutional, shows how easy it is to be imposed upon. The law 
in question was passed at the instance of Mr. McCall, and it is hardly 
presumable that he will treat his own bantling as void before giving 
ita fair trial. What Mr. McCall may ultimately agree to do is that 
the efforts of large firms like Mills & Gibb, Claflin & Co. and others 
to obtain insurance in outside companies shall not be interfered with. 
In short, the Superintendent will probably exercise a wise discretion 
in the construction of this law in respect to other provisions of the 
Statutes, 

+ + * * 

ABOUT the most transparent thing we have seen lately is a circular 
issued by a broker on the corner of Broadway and Liberty street, in- 
forming his patrons that as the legislature has passed a law making it 
amisdemeanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment, for parties to 
fect insurance in companies not represented in this State, he has 
transferred all the business affected by the new law to another party, 
whose residence and address will be “Cranford, N. J.” As the Cran- 
ford individual happens to be a clerk in his own office, he can be found 
any day on the corner of Liberty street and Broadway. This is an 
evasion of the law which will hardly stand the test of the “ indirectly” 
clause. It is an imitation of another wise broker in The Evening 
Post building, whose customers regularly receive some illicit insurance, 
which is placed by and paid for by one of his clerks. The law, if 
worth anything, will trip up all these subterfuges ; but if the necessi- 
ties of large merchants are going to be recognized at all it will be 
difficult to draw the line. 


os x ¥ * 

AN important dispute has arisen concerning the loss on the buildings 
of the Mayer brewery in Morrisania. The proofs rendered by the 
assured have been rejected as incorrect, and written notices served on 


them to that effect. The difficulty is in relation to the safety of 
the old walls. 


x # * x 

THE automatic sprinkler business seems destined to create a revolu- 

tion inthe ideas of the companies, if not in the protection of risks, 

They are encouraging its introduction by concessions in rates and by 

mereased lines, The sprinkler, however, is an expensive luxury to 

those who employ it. The price quoted to one manufacturing estab- 
tfor a sprinkler equipment was nearly $10,000, and already 


several mercantile firms have expended over $6000 for the improve- 
ment. It will readily be seen that at this price—a saving of five centsin 
rate only to a mercantile risk—it would require something over three 
millions of insurance to justify the expense merely to save insurance. 
The trouble is that any risk of large dimensions would encounter the 
opposition of companies who are unwilling to concede anything for an 
improvement. 


* * * * 


completely changed within the past eighteen months. Formerly it was 
possible to insure a country risk here at less rates than in the locality 
of the property. Even Bradford, Pa., risks, which were charged ten 
per cent at home, were taken here at five or six; but now all this is 
changed. Bradford risks can be insured cheaper in Bradford than in 
New York. Last week a risk was offered from a neighboring town in 
Connecticut. The best that could be done with it here was two and a 
quarter per cent ; but it was sent to a local agent, who quickly returned 
a policy in an excellent company at one per cent. 


* * * * 


THERE is a class of people in this city who fancy that the companies 
are raising rates on their risks out of “pure cussedness,” and they 
growl because, forsooth, their risks are advanced, etc. Certain brokers 
sympathize with them and make themselves odious and unpopular with 
the companies because of their free criticisms upon the course of the 
tariff companies. Yet the companies are willing to concede certain 
reductions if improvements are made in the risks affected. It is “ bet- 
terment ” the companies want and not high rates. Brokers who con- 
sult their own interests will see to it that their customers clearly under- 
stand this important point. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


A NON-UNION AGENT’S IMPRESSION OF THE UNION 
METHODS. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Kansas was invaded during the month of June by a blustering emissary, 
who purported to belong to the secret service of the union, for the noble 
(?) purpose of salivating and killing off with one fell-swoop all the non- 
union companies doing business in this State. He brought his ‘‘ separator’ 
with him for the purpose of dissecting the ‘‘ non-unions ” and dessicating 
their offending anatomies to infinitesimals. The b. e. came unheralded, 
like a thief in the night—‘‘ like a guilty thing upon a fearful summons ”"— 
and did his work stealthily and quietly, but not thoroughly. We object 
to the performance of his work on the score of being deficient in thor- 
oughness, When a man is employed to perform any kind of dirty work, 
no matter how indefensible it may be, no matter how devilish and damning 
the purpose may be, he should perform that work thoroughly, faithfully 
and well, This he did not do, his mode being to visit about one agency 
in each town and then open a brisk fire on the enemy, after which he 
exacted an unconditional surrender in ten minutes. I understand this 
emissary of the ‘‘ union” has a family, and inasmuch as he knows the 
taint of his unenviable calling will always cling to him, his name shall re- 
main silent. 

The truth is the non-union companies have been pursuing the even 
tenor of their way, making no disturbance of any kind, doing a small and 
harmless amount of business, and that at full board rates everywhere. At 
some agencies they have given their agents an extra brokerage of five per 
cent, but it has been developed that in no case has that been an incentive 
to influence a larger amount of business in their favor. 

This is the head and front of their offending. Not satisfied with painted 
peace, the ‘“‘union” organizations assert with a superlative degree of 





arbitrariness that the non-union companies shall no longer enter into 








THE position of matters in this city in regard to country risks has 
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competition with them for business ; that they shall be reduced to starva- 
tion if possible, and by this means whipped into submission to their 
demands. 

.‘*Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad,” and they secretly 

send their executioner into Kansas to say to their agents, ‘‘ You must 
obey our behests in all things; you cannot represent any company or 
companies that do not belong to our ‘ union,’ and finally, you must repre- 
sent just such companies as we see fit to give you.” 
+ Such bulldozing conduct as this to the average sensible agent who 
possesses sufficient nerve and individuality to assert his manhood will 
not go down, but generally places him in a conspicuous altitude upon 
the topmost pinnacle of his left auricle ; at the same time he pugnaciously 
‘*denies the allegation and defies the alligator.” In other words, the 
vulture who has unceremoniously pounced upon him for part of his 
ctumbs of subsistence gets beautifully left. The average local agent is 
sufficiently versed in the ethics of justice and fair play to resent and re- 
sist such infractions upon his manhood and common sense. In every 
instance where the ‘‘ separator” has attempted a separation, the separat- 
ing process has not separated to the liking of the separator, but mostly to 
his ineffable disgust. His purposes are bankrupted, and they become 
‘base and unlustrous as the smoky light that’s fed with stinking tallow.” 
Instead of the agents giving up the non-unions, they surrender the 
‘* unions,” and thus poetic justice is done, and the ‘“‘ separator” is ‘‘ hoist 
by his own petard.” 

The ‘‘union” companies deprecate in us the very things they them- 
selves are most guilty of. They give from twenty to twenty-five per cent 
commissions to their agents in all the principal cities in the East, but 
deny their Western agents this rare felicity. Mark the imposition. Here 
they say they will play the dog-in-the-manger business, and prevent, if 
possible, any local agent in the West manipulating anything larger than 
fifteen per cent. Those culinary adornments which suffice for the 
anserine female are adequate for the requirements of the masculine adult 
of the same species, 

The square-toed, level-headed, broad-gauged managers of the best 
union companies are opposed to resorting to such an injudicious policy 
of suicidal consequences, but the adherents mostly favoring the enforce- 
ment of a policy founded upon unfairness and cowardly advantage are 
confined to those envious, grasping managers of foreign companies. It 
is a bold game, but it will never win. “To rock the cradle when empty 
is injurious to the child.” GEORGE, 


LEAVENWORTH, July 25, 1884. 





MISCELLANY. 


CAPTAIN SHAW’S NEW. BOOK. 


[The following appeared in a recent issue of The Fireman’s Journal, 
and brought forth the answer appended from Colonel Jussen, secretary 
of the New York Board of Fire Commissioners.—Editor THE Specta- 
TOR. ] 

In connection with the health exhibition, there is being published a 
series of hand-books upon cognate subjects, written by ladies and gentle- 
men who are considered to be authorities upon the topics entrusted to 
them. The latest of these volumes is one dealing with fires and fire 
brigades, the author being Captain E. M. Shaw, C. B., and we hasten to 
place before our readers a summary of its contents, reserving any re- 
marks we may have occasion to make thereon for another number. 

The captain, not unnaturally, considers that a fireman may well. be 
proud of his profession, but reminds him that he has colieagues in his 
work, the architect, the manufacturer, the designer, the mechanic, the 
chemist, the electrician, the hydraulic engineer, and last, though by no 
means least, the population, whose care or want of care most seriously 
affects the general result. 


FrrEMEN WuHo Do AND WHo Do Not UNDERSTAND THEIR Work 
Are thus dealt with: 


How fire brigades vary in outward appearance is probably obvious to everyone 
who has had an opportunity of seeing many. The engine-houses, engines, means 
of communication, physique and uniform of the firemen, size and speed of the 
horses, are different in different cities ; but there is one point on which they differ 
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more than all these, and that is their knowledge of the work. Cities of consi 
magnitude and vast commercial importance may be found in which the 
having had no real training, are without any of the necessary knowledge in the 
selection of their appliances, and are wholly dependent on the advice—the inter. 
ested advice—of those who have appliances to sell. How they can justify theiy 
Position to their employers or themselves they perhaps could tell; but jn 
cases it appears to be somewhat analogous to that of some of the oldc 
whose chief qualification, so far as their records show, appears to have been that 
at some time or other they had been ‘crossed in love,’ or met with some over. 
whelming misfortune. Men can be found in charge of fire brigades in this and 
other countries who have many natural qualifications for the work, and who have 
labored hard and mastered it; and such men have no cause to complain of the 
position which they hold among their fellow citizens. On the contrary, all who see 
them at their work give them credit, sometimes even more than they deserve, for 
their knowledge, zeal and skill, and will not allow any very harsh Measure of 
censure to be dealt out to them, even when they may not have altogether succeeded 
in some difficult eask. Napoleon used to say that the best general was the one 
who'made the smallest number of mistakes, and any fireman of long standing may 
be well content to be judged by the same negative standard. 

A SERIOUS ALLEGATION. 

But besides those who labor and take a professional pride in their calling, there 
are others in charge of fire brigades who have no apparent qualification and evince 
no desire to acquire any, and these have done much to lower the business in the 
eyes of the world. How they obtained their appointments, or why they are cop. 
tinued in them, may be known to themselves and their employers, though to no one 
else ; but it is beyond doubt that many of them are absolutely in the hands of those 
who sell fire extinguishing appliances, that they take commissions freely, and that 
the cities which they are employed to protect sufter accordingly. Such men, of 
whom throughout the world there are far too many, have no real place among the 
working fraternity of firemen; they advance no cause; they acquire no skill; and, 
even when engaged in the active occupation of the business, betray themselves by 
the expressions they use, which are those of salesmen or shop travelers, and not 


of firemen. 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS. 


But how is the necessary knowledge acquired by anyone? Is enthusiasm of any 
use? Is failure in other business a quaiification? The best advice which can be 
given to those commencing is to go slowly, avoid enthusiasm, watch and study, 
labor and learn, flinch from no risk in the line of duty, be liberal and just to fellow 
workers of every grade—not only the humble, but those in the highest places, who 
need liberality and justice most—take care not to wear the spurs before they are 
duly earned ; and when they have been earned, wear them with humility, remem- 
bering always that those who have the largest experience in extinguishing fires 
frankly acknowledge that they fall far below their own ideal. This is not intended 
as the language of discouragement; it is simply that of practical caution, and, if 
rightly read, may keep many a youthful fireman clear of the pitfalls which beset the 
calling—and they are many. 

THE EXTENT OF THE SUBJECT. 

The question of fires and fire brigades embraces a large variety of considerations, 
including the site and construction of buildings; storage of goods and merchan- 
dise; value of goods deposited; wealth or poverty of the place to be protected, 
which is quite independent of the value of the property, some of the largest depots 
being used only for goods in transit; care exercised in classification of goods; in- 
flammability of stock ; accessibility of the premises ; lighting, warming, ventilating, 
watching; appliances for extinguishing ; staff employed in extinguishing; water 
supply ; and many others. 

WATER AS A FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 

The proper duty for firemen is to use water provided for them ; but in the great 
progress of commerce, and perhaps the reckless or thoughtless action of munici- 
palities and other responsible bodies, either no provision of water or an imperfect 
provision is sometimes found, and consequently, in urgent and important cases, 4 
fire brigade has not only to use the water, but to provide it. This is not at all as it 
should be; but it frequently happens, and consequently firemen are compelled to 
learn all the means of obtaining water under difficulties, as well as using it. Several 
contrivances have been brought forward at various times for the purpose of extia- 
guishing fires, some professing to dispense with water or any other liquid, but 
most of them claiming that, by the introduction of certain chemicals into water, @ 
great reduction is made in the quantity necessary to be used. In America chemical 
apparatus have been a good deal employed and, according to the accounts gre 
of them, with some degree of success. But, however this may be, it remains 
perfectly clear that the time has by no means arrived when water in its natural 
state can be considered at all likely to be superseded for extinguishing fires. The 
abundance and ease with which water can generally be obtained, and the force with 
which it can be applied on the burning materials through the pressure induced by 
its own gravitation, or by fixed pumping machinery, or any movable pumping 4?" 
pliances, such as steam fire engines, constitutes it, at least for the present, the 
principal weapon for fire brigade use in all large cities. 

Loss OF LIFE. ; 

It is well understood by most people, and certainly by all firemen of experience, 
that, despite the best life-saving and fire extinguishing arrangements that may be 
made, and with firemen however fearless and well trained, unfortunate cases 
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oflife at fires will occasionally happen. The circumstances attending fatal fires are 
always made the subject of a searching investigation by a coroner and a jury of 
residing in the neighborhood, and at these inquiries the firemen are called 
to show that everything was done on their part to avert the calamity. It is 
found at times that delay in apprising the fire brigade has destroyed what small 
chances there were of rescuing the inmates, and in other cases unfortunate combi- 
nations of adverse circumstances occur; and itis almost invariably proved that no 
exertions on the part of the fire brigade after their arrival could have altered the 
result. One of the great difficulties with which fire brigades have to contend is the 
enormous height to which buildings are erected, without any precaution whatever 
for the safety of life from fire in the upper*stories. A fire escape, such as those in 
use, can immediately on arrival reach a height of thirty feet; can, after about 
halfa minute's delay, be made to reach forty feet, or, after about a minute’s delay, 
fifty feet ; but it can only in a few exceptional cases reach higher, and consequently 
ns living in lofty buildings should make their own arrangements for getting 
down externally to spots within reach of these machines, which are at present the 
only means of escape available from the outside. In one word, the public may rely 
ona fire brigade to a very great extent, but must not do so altogether, as in many 
cases the success or failure of firemen depends absolutely on what the occupiers do, 
or omit to do, before their arrival. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ENGINES CONTRASTED. 


The Americans long ago took the lead in steam fire engines, but they stopped 
where they began, and at this moment nearly all their splendid machines are far too 
heavy and unwieldy for the work, and the same may be said of almost everything 
they have in use. So heavy have their hose and other appliances become that they 
cannot be carried on the engines, 4nd consequently every station has extra horses 
and coachmen at, of course, a considerable extra cost; but this is not the only 
drawback. The use of heavy appliances necessarily makes quick movements, even 
on the ground, most difficult, and on ladders, walls, or othcr heights, simply im- 
possible. Moreover, in America the men are wrapped in heavy oilskins and sou'- 
westers, which retard their action and prevent them from getting close to their 
work, Allover the continent of Europe, on the contrary, every effort has been 
made to lighten the appliances until, in the eyes of Americans, and sometimes even 
of Englishmen, they appear almost ridiculously small. Here in England, and 
notably in the capital, no effort has been spared to get all the appliances of the 
strongest and best kind for the hard, rough work, and, at the same time, of the 
greatest lightness consistent with the necessary strength; and the result is a sort of 
medium between the cumbrous and unwieldy materials used in America and the 
almost toy-like small gear on the continent of Europe. 

Many of the American steam fire engines are perfect models in every other point 
but fitness for the special work and lightness. In design, material and workman- 
ship, they compare favorably with any machinery ever made, but they convey the 
idea of having been constructed by marine or locomotive engineers, without the 
assistance or advice of firemen. 

MEN OF MORE VALUE THAN MACHINES. 

A fireman, to be successful, must enter buildings ; he must get in below, above, 
on every side, from opposite houses, over back walls, over side walls. through 
panels of doors, through windows, through loop-holes, through skylights, through 
holes cut by himself in the gates, the walls, the roof ; he must know how to reach the 
attic from the basement by ladders placed on half-burned stairs, and the basement 
from the attic by a rope made fast on achimney. His whole success depends on 
his getting in and remaining there, and he must always carry his appliances with 
him, as without them he is of no use. Judged by this standard, the business will 
be seen to be dependent almost entirely on the man and not the gear, and all the 
best experience has abundantly proved that, however good the machinery and ap- 
pliances may be, they cannot work themselves, and without active, energetic, 
intelligent and fearless men are virtually useless. In every case the appliances of 
firemen should be few; they should be strong, light, simple and capable of all 
the innumerable adaptations necessary for success in a business involving constant 
tapid movement and very rough usage. 

AN INDIGNANT REMONSTRANCE. 


In a paper of this kind it would hardly be right to omit a passing reference to one 
of the pestilences of our time, the shopmen who assume a fireman's name, clothe 
themselves in a fireman's garb, and go about under the pretense of giving advice, 
but in reality for the sole purpose of selling their employer's wares, frequently those 
which have been previously rejected by some of the fire brigades. The amount of 
injury done by these men is incalculable. They are necessarily ignorant of the sub- 
ject, and their advice must always be interested. They know nothing of the pro- 
gress which is being made, and if they were informed of it they would not under- 
stand. All they know is that the sale of certain goods pays, and that of others does 
not; but their enterprise and persistence are such that they occasionally succeed in 
foisting on an inexperienced merchant, manufacturer or private gentleman some 
article so long obsolete that real firemen of ten or fifteen years’ service may have 
hever even heard of it. The desire of many large firms to partially protect them- 
selves, by providing fire extinguishing appliances, has been very marked within the 
last few years, and has been encouraged in every way by all firemen who study the 
interests of those on whose behalf taey serve; but it has been constantly thwarted 
and frequently paralyzed by these wandering shopmen, who merely give unprac- 
tical advice, and send in exorbitant charges. There is hardly a leading fireman of 





any reputation who does not spend an appreciable portion of his time in protecting 
commercial firms and others from this form of extortion ; but it is only just to say 
that some of the respectable makers of fire extinguishing appliances have never 
stooped to this mode of transacting business. 

As TO FIRE INQUESTS. 

Many fave recommended that a strict investigation should be made by responsi- 
ble officials having power to examine witnesses on oath, but a careful consideration 
of the subject will show that the universal adoption of such a course would be sur- 
rounded by many difficulties. The time occupied in these inquiries, and the con- 
sequent expense, would be simply enormous, and the money might perhaps be 
more profitably laid out on stations, firemen, engines and extinguishing appliances 
of every kind. The constant trials would absorb the whole time of all concerned, 
both sufferers and firemen, and would occasion an almost complete stoppage of 
their business. Perhaps it ought to be explained that the term “ sufferer” is ap- 
plied by firemen to the owner of property damaged or destroyed by fire, and the 
term ‘‘ customer’ to those who have had more than one fire. There are undoubt- 
edly many members of every community whose private business-would not bear 
the light of an official inquiry. The persons concerned might be perfectly innocent of 
any unlawful action in connection with the fire, but they might, all the same, be 
irretrievably ruined by the exposure of their affairs. The curiosity aroused might 
also prove disagreeable, and there would be great danger of such inquiries being 
made use of for the pecuniary ends of those commercially interested in opposition— 
in short, their rivals in trade. Many would take such an opportunity for bringing 
forward any unpleasant circumstances concerning the career of the sufferer, and, 
under pretense of giving evidence, spreading slanderous reports. 

All who have ever studied the subject have given their opinion that a power of 
some kind should exist for holding investigations concerning the origin and circum- 
stances of fires; but no satisfactory solution of the difficulties surrounding the ques- 
tion has been proposed. An investigation in every case would prove an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, and involve prodigious expense. 

INSURED PROPERTY IN LONDON. 

The following table shows the insured property in London for the last ten years 

and the proportion to ratable property : 
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OFFICIAL FIRE RECORDS. 

The mode of keeping fire records differs a good deal in many parts of the world, 
and this is much to be regretted, as the value of statistics entirely depends on their 
having a common basis or general principle; and an arbitrary classification, how- 
ever correct, for any one city necessarily involves some liability to error when used 
for purposes of comparison. ; 

In the following table all the figures have been taken from authentic official 
sources, and in every column except the last may be assumed to be absolutely cor- 
rect; but in preparing that which gives the number of fires it has been necessary 
to study the arbitrary classifications adopted in the various cities, and to pick out 
the information from several parts of the published reports and records. This has 
been done with great care and an earnest endeavor for accuracy, but the result is 
not put forward as being anything more than approximately correct. 

Table showing the cost of the maintenance of fire brigades, and other particulars 
concerning ten of the large cities of the world, for the year 1882: 


























Area e | Cost of Main- | Total | Number of Fires 
Cerv in | Estimated | tenance of | ‘No.of | Exclusive of 
F Sq. | Population’ Fire — Fire- | False and Chim- 
Miles. | for 1882. men. ney Alarms. 
Berlin..... seneres seeee| 29 | 1,123,000 £60,200 765 543 
Boston ...-..2esee0+-++| 37 400,000 | 96,191 663 349 
Brooklyn....----+-+.-.- 22 650,000 72,701 256 151 
Chicago ......++++ +++ 36 $03,300 | 109,004 397 919 
Cincinnati............. 25 ,000 41,330 172 260 
London,..... .| Tat | 3,826,843 103,458 576 1,926 
Montreal ...... - 6 140,747 | 11,319 68 226 
New York..... ebeesnee 42 | 1,206,299 | 335: 16 826 1,273 
ee aecdenin 30 | 2,269,023 624 1,742 982 
VIGMNR. .ccccccccccvees + | 1,103,860 | 20,000 180 358 
' 








There are other aspects of the comprehensive subject of fires and fire 
brigades dealt with in the book, such as spontaneous combustion, fire- 
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proofing, fires in theatres, foreign brigades, etc., but our extracts will 
suffice to show that Captain Shaw has succeeded in putting together a 
mass of matter which, if it do not please all its readers, will at least inter- 
est, and in some parts instruct.— Zhe Fire-Engine, London. 


CAPTAIN SHAW AND THE NEW YORK DEPARTMENT. * 


To the Editor of The Fireman's Fournal: 


In the notice of Captain Shaw's new book, which appeared in the last issue of 
The Fireman's Journal, there are misstatements in the table showing the cost, etc., 
of the fire brigades ot ten of the largest cities of the world relating to the fire depart- 
ment of this city which should not go without correction : 

First. As to the estimated population of New York city in 1882, which is stated to 
be 1,206,299, the exact figures of the national census of 1880. Does the author as- 
sume that there has been no increase since? Allowing the same ratio of increase 
for the two intervening years as is shown for the five years from 1875 to 1880, the 
population of the city was 1,293,139 in 1882, 

Second. As to the cost of maintenance of the New York Department in 1882, 
given at £335,816, or $1,634,248.56. Where does Captain Shaw obtain these 
figures? Certainly not in this instance from ‘‘ authentic official sources,”’ for the 
report of the department for that year (which should be regarded as an “‘ authentic 
official source "’) distinctly shows that the entire appropriation was $1,558,335.08, 
that the actual expenditures were $1,540,353.17, and that from the last amount 
$39,896—expended for the Bureau of Inspection of Buildings and attorney 
(branches peculiar only to this, among the departments selected tor comparison by 
Captain Shaw)—should be deducted, leaving then $1,500,457.17, or $133,790.39 less 
than the ‘‘ authentic”’ figures given in the table. 

Third. As to the ‘‘number of fires exclusive of false and chimney alarms’’ in 
this city in 1882. It would be interesting to know from what other ‘authentic 
official source" than the report of the fire department these figures were gleaned, 
or if from that report by what intricate method of calculation this exaggerated re- 
sult is obtained. The number of chimney fires (2. ¢., fires resulting from foul chim- 
neys) was 250, to which should possibly be added twenty-two resulting from soot in 
fire-places, etc., or 272 in all. This is so fully and clearly stated in the classifica- 
tion of fires as to their cause’ and origin that ‘‘he who runs may read,’’ and leaves 
the number of fires other than chimney fires at 1729, not 1273, as stated by Captain 
Shaw. Small wonder that he finds it necessary to say of the figures in this column 
by way of apology ‘‘that they are not put forward as being anything more than 
approximately correct."’ In this connection it should also be noticed that the soot 
fires in this city in 1882 were fires, and did not also include ‘‘alarms,”’ whether 
‘false’ or otherwise, which were not found to be fires. A broad distinction is 
here, and should everywhere be made between actual fires and necessary and un- 
necessary or misnamed “‘ false "’ alarms for fire. 

Want of time and the absence of complete ‘‘ authentic official sources of informa- 
tion ” relating to the other fire brigades included in Captain Shaw's comparative 
table precludes an examination of his figures as to them; and though, in considera- 
tion of the facts shown, that out of five columns the figures in thus relating to the 
fire department of this city alone are glaringly inaccurate, the inference that there 
may be many other misstatements in the table would be neither unnatural or unfair, 
it is left to others interested on the subject to make that demonstration. 

A very interesting addition to Captain Shaw's table would be a statement show- 
ing the value of the property destroyed by fire, divided into amount of loss on 
structures and on contents in each of the cities, but particularly in London—a sub- 
ject upon which the reports of the chief officer of its fire brigade maintain a stolid, 
not to say discreet, silence. And if that could be supplemented by still further 
enlightening the world, from ‘‘ authentic official sources,”’ with a report showing 
an enumeration and classification of each city’s buildings, an approximately fair 
comparison of the value and efficiency of the fire extinguishing systems and fire extin- 
guishing forces of the largest cities of the world might be arrived at. The number of 
inhabitants of a city, if we know nothing of the number and character of the structures 
they live in or use for business or other purposes, is of comparatively little moment; 
for it is the structure that takes fire, and statistics here show that the largest proportion 
of fires to buildings occur in the district which has fewest dwellings and inhabitants. 

The figures given for the total number of firemen include in the fire department 
of this city every man available for any purpose in the extinguishment of fires. It 
is said that this is not the case in London, but that Captain Shaw’s ‘‘ coachmen” 
who drive his apparatus to fires are not included in the aggregate for his brigade, 
and that he can at any fire call into temporary service an auxiliary force, which is 
likewise not included. Is that a fair statement for comparative purposes? In this 
city 120 of the 826 members of the fire extinguishing force in 1882 were required to 
drive the apparatus, though they are also, if necessary, utilized for other purposes 
after arrival at fires. 

Still another feature of the new book deserves comment. Captain Shaw seems to 
think that the holding of investigations into the origin and circumstances of fires 
involves insurmountable difficulties. In this city an officer entitled the fire marshal 


has for years, and since 1873 as head of a bureau in the fire department, been 
charged by law ‘‘ with the investigation of the origin and cause of fires, incendiary 
or otherwise, and bringing to punishment the parties guilty of arson,"’ and is invested 
with the necessary powers and jurisdiction to that end. This has not only enabled a 
better classification as to both origin and cause, but has also resulted in fifty-five 
convictions of arson, etc., between June Ist, 1873, and December 31, 1883, which 
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were secured in the courts through the efforts of this bureau, the cost of main. 
taining which, for 1883, was $7400. None of the objectionable results anticipated 
by Captain Shaw from such fire inquests have here been realized. 

The remarks under the head of “official fire records” truthfully and terse] 
show the present great difficulty of instituting trustworthy comparisons of the 
systems and efficiency of the fire departments of the world, but it may with equal 
truthfulness be said that Captain Shaw's own reports contain less Statistical inform. 
ation of value for such purposes than those of any other large city. The lack of 
uniformity in keeping and compiling fire records is an evil that seems to defy 
ordinary remedies and can, perhaps, be cured in no other way than by a free and 
full interchange of facts and ideas in an international congress of experts, 

Very respectfully, CARL Jussen, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Dividends in Life Insurance, 
THE Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, which has long main. 
tained a reputation for paying large dividends to the assured, has issued 
a pamphlet in which the following seasonable comments on dividend pay- 
ments by life insurance companies are made : 


The following explanations and suggestions are made to our agents for their 
instruction and guidance; and with the earnest injunction so exactly, clearly and 
moderately to represent the subject in question to their clients and our members 
that they shall enter upon their contracts with a right understanding and only rea- 
sonable expectations as to the future. The sources and real character of the returns 
of surplus, commonly called dividends, are so little understood that deceptive 
representations as to their probable amount and permanence are readily accepted 
as correct; unfair comparisons between companies at particular times are made 
with little fear of detection, and changes in dividends, even from well known and 
clearly recognized causes, are criticised ignorantly, and so unfairly, and are made 
the ground of unreasonable alarm, disappointment and complaint. It is so much 
easier to secure business by tempting a man’s selfishness rather than by appealing 
wholly to his sense of duty, that agents are too apt to lay undue stress upon and 
lead insurers to expect too much from dividends, as if the dividend and not the sure 
protection of one’s family were the main thing. There are three main things to be 
sought in life insurance: Security as absolute as human prudence can provide, 
perfect equity, and as small a cost as is cunsistent with the requisite security, The 
security depends upon charging a premium that is absolutely certain, under all for- 
seen contingencies, to cover the mortality losses and expenses, and upon safely in- 
vesting the reserves held from these premiums to meet the higher mortality of later 
years. 

The highest possible cost of a policy is the full premium charged. The actual 
cost in each year depends, not on the premium charged, but on the death losses 
and expenses actually incurred and the rate of interest earned ; and such a selection 
of risks as makes the mortality losses as small as possible, such economy as keeps 
expenses at the lowest practicable point, and such an investment of the reserves as 
will, without exposing them to loss, yield the highest rate of interest, will give the 
lowest practicable cost. In all except the tontine and stock companies, the savings 
effected by a careful selection of risks and by economy, giving mortality losses and 
expenses less than have been estimated, and the profits derived from a more ad- 
vantageous investment of money than has been calculated upon, are returned to 
the policyholders each year. These savings and profits constitute their dividend. 
The cost of their insurance is the difference between their premium and their divi- 
dend ; the cost is not the premium itself. Only in a strictly mutual company, that 
is one without stock, are all these savings and profits returned to the policyholders; 
in these, therefore, with equally good management, the cost of insurance must, on 
the average, be less than in stock or mixed companies. 

In a strictly mutual company there are no resources for the payment of policies 
except the funds derived from the premiums paid. The chief interest of the policy- 
holder, absolute safety, therefore requires that the premiums charged and the re- 
serve maintained shall be sufficiently high to cover all the contingencies of an 
unforeseen and, on the average, very long period in the future, so that any excep- 
tional mortality, fall in interest, loss on investments or necessary expenditure may 
not cut away the resources of the association beyond the power of the premiums to 
restore. And since in such a company the savings and profits are returned at the 
end of each year, there is no object to the member in having a nominally low pre- 
mium, as in such case the amount returned must be correspondingly less; he gets 
his insurance no cheaper, and simply has less protection for the solvency of his 
contract in the uncertain future. For example, if a man takes a policy for $3000 in 
Company A at $100 premium and another for the same amount in Company B at 
$85 premium, and both companies have about the same experience, they may both 
find at the end of the year that it had really cost them but $80 to carry his insur- 
ance; then Cumpany A will deduct the overpayment of $20 and accrued interest; 
say at five per cent, or in all $21, from his next premium, and he will pay but 
$79; and Company B will deduct but $5 with accrued interest, or $5.25, and he 
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$79.75. What has he gained then by the lower premium to Company B ? 
Nothing whatever. He has simply made a deposit of $20 with Company A at the 
beginning of its contract for its protection against unforseen contingencies, and 
has lost the use of that money for a year; but he has received for it such interest 
as the company has earned, while with Company B he has deposited only $5 to 
tect his contract at the start, has had the use of the other $15, and gets interest 
= on the $5; so that, other things being equal, the actual cost to him has been 
and always would be just the same in each company. The nominal premium does 
not affect the cost; but he will always have in the premium scales and income of 
Company A fifteen per cent more margin, just so much more capital for the pro- 
tection of his policy in the future, than he will have in Company B—a matter of 
most vital importance. It is obvious that as mortality, expenses and rates of inter- 
est must differ in different years, and in different periods of years, the dividends of 
savings and profits from these sources must equally vary. Any change in a com- 
pany’s dividend referable to a temporary increase in mortality, or to a necessary 
and legitimate increase in expenses, or to a fall in the rate of interest, should cause 
neither alarm nor disappointment. Such things must be in the nature of the case, 
For ten or twelve years following 1864 or 1865, the rate of interest was very high 
and the demand for money very great; and the companies whose reserves were 
calculated as likely to earn only four per cent*interest did earn perhaps, on an 
average, seven per cent. Here was three per cent surplus interest. To a com- 
pany with a reserve of $33,000,000 that meant a divisible profit of $1,000,000 be- 
side the savings from mortality and expenses. In the last few years the rate of 
interest on safe investments has so fallen that a net average rate of five per cent is 
much nearer the fact ; that means to a like company a divisible profit of only one 
per cent, OF $330,000, a fall of two-thirds in that item. The fall affects the policy- 
holders differently, according to the length of time they have been insured. When 
the company earned three per cent surplus interest, a man with a “$1000 policy, 
taken at the age of forty, who had been in ten years, would have contributed to the 
reserve $162.97, and his share of the surplus interest would have been $4.89; when 
surplus interest fell to one per cent, such an one would get but $1.63, and either 
item would not probably form more than one-third or a half of his entire dividend. 
But a man who went in at forty and had been in thirty years, and had contributed 
to the reserve $545.32, would have got $16.36 out of the three per cent surplus 
interest, or the greater part of his entire dividend; and out of the one per cent sur- 
plus interest he would get but $5.45, so that the actual reduction on his dividend 
would be as much larger than that of a newer member as his previous share in the 
profits had been greater; yet each receives what his own premiums have contrib- 
uted; but the man who has been in thirty years gets with the low rate of interest a 
not very much larger dividend than he did when he had been 1n but ten years with 
the high rates of interest. To make this important effect of interest earnings still 
clearer, suppose, when the man went in at forty years of age he was charged a 
premium of $32 a year, one-third of which, $10.66, was calculated for expenses ; 
that the actual sum required for expenses in the tenth year was only $5; that the 
mortality saving in that year on that policy was $2, and that the interest earned 
was seven per cent, three per cent of it being surplus: the items composing his 
dividend would be : 
Savings from expenses..... Coccccecrccccccccecccscoes oe 


Savings from mortality 
Three per cent surplus interest on reserve ($162.97)......2..ss--e+ee8 evcce 


will pay 






SN ois dncns cnnduienenenea sie ekeareerehaeies osm ee $12.55 


If precisely the same conditions exist when he has been in thirty years, the items 
would be: 
Savings from expenses.......... £00006 0nd COS LESSENS SSecessoeeseDereseneS 
EE DINU. 54 cv cincecshcacaencgesccsbeceses 

per cent surplus interest on reserve ($545.32) 





un MON. Sorevsnacwesonseoces Juimtigtton eee aes eoeee $24.02 


If, when he has been in thirty-five years, the other conditions are the same, but 
interest has fallen to five per cent, so there is but one per cent of it surplus, 
then the items would be: 





Savings from expenses.......2+----seeeeeee 0646ebetssbuasspaasibare evcee $5.66 
Savings from mortality........----+-+-++-s---- pbs onde cdcendoonsestbeseess 2.00 
One per cent surplus interest on reserve ($632.47)...........+++ coccccee 6.98 

CNL, sc cbiacsavasapecsnciienmenes imi iinhehcie inaéencgecnan 


Thus, while his company is just as strong, and is handling its business just as 
carefully, and is relatively just as prosperous in the thirty-fifth year as in the 
thirtieth, he finds his dividend reduced from $24.02 in the thirtieth year to $13.98 in 
the thirty-fifth year. The causes of a reduction in surplus earned may not affect 
all companies precisely alike at precisely the same time, or, if they do, they 
May not be heeded alike by all. Very misleading use is often made of a reduction 
by one company by the representatives of those which have not yet yielded to the 
situation which the managers themselves know to exist. But a cause like the 
Tate of interest, which affects all in a similar manner and to about the same rel- 
ative extent, must in the end bring a like effect to all. Comparisons of dividends 
for any particular year, or even for short periods of years, may be very deceptive. 
But, taking long periods together, any such general cause will appear; and the 
general run of a company’s dividends will hold about that relation to those of others 
Which is borne by its care and economy in handling its business. 

Different companies apportion their surplus differently. Some, in order to at- 





tract new insurers, give new policyholders considerably more than their premi- 
ums contribute for many years, taking it out of the contributions of those long 
insured. Here, again, comparisons of individual policies may be very mislead- 
ing ; and it is only by comparing results extending over many years, and also 
by knowing with what degree of prudence, economy and conservatism the com- 
panies are managed, that one can fairly judge whether he is likely, on the whole, to ° 
get his insurance as reasonably in one company as in another which may distribute 
surplus differently. * * * * We may not hope to see again the high divi- 
dends of the past. They could be earned only by such increase in the rates of 
interest as would mean a great and disastrous change in the financial and indus- 
trial condition of the whole country. The inducement to life insurance must hence- 
forth be what it always ought to have been: not high dividends, but a certain pro- 
tection, not otherwise for the time obtainable, for those who need it and to whom 
we are bound to furnish it. Such insurers have a good right to ask that due care 
may be taken to give their insurance as cheaply as possible by legitimate means, 
but they cannot look forward to any profits to themselves from high rates of inter- 
est. They must be content to pay the cost that results from care, economy and 
safe investment. It is upon this basis only that we desire our agents to seek busi- 
ness. That we shall be able to make that cost as small, at least on the average, 
as our competitors, both the record of the past and our position in the present, and 
the economical and conservative basis upon which we are taking new business, 
give sufficient assurance. 





The United Fire Reinsurance Company. 

ALTHOUGH semi-annual statements have not been required of the com- 

panies by the New York Insurance Superintendent, several of the com- 

panies have voluntarily prepared such statements, and among these is 

included the United Fire Reinsurance of Manchester. The United States 

branch statement shows that the assets in this country nuw amount to 

$836,632. These assets are securely invested and yield a profitable rate 

of interest ; $420,000, or more than half of the resources of the United 

States branch of the United Fire, are invested in United States Govern- 

ment bonds, and $215,000 compose railroad securities at their market * 
value. The outstanding losses of the company, adjusted and unadjusted, 

at present are $104,341 ; the reinsurance reserve is $379,796.49, and the 

other liabilities total $16,663. The company, therefore, possesses a net 

surplus over all liabilities of $335,831. The United Fire Reinsurance 

Company has been operating in the United States since 1882, and in this 

time Manager A. De Bernales has built up a large and profitable busi- 

ness, accepting reinsurances from the best companies over the breadth of 
the land. 





Test of the Harkness Pneumatic Fire Extinguisher. 
On Tuesday, at Providence, R. I., in the presence of Chief Steers, ex-Chief 
Greene, several city officials and a large assemblage of citizens, Mr. Hark- 
ness and his manager, C. F. Kleinman, gave a most practical and suc- 
cessful exhibition of the utility of the Harkness pneumatic fire extin- 
guisher, and the extinguishing merits of the fluid compound used. The 
local papers describe the test as highly satisfactory and interesting to all 
that were present. Large quantities of wood shavings were thrown on 
great stacks of wood, which were then well saturated with kerosene, and 
the match was applied, and in less than two minutes the entire pile seemed 
a mass of flames. It was allowed to burn for a short time, when Mr. 
Kleinman approached, extinguisher on back, nozzle in hand, and coolly 
sent a stream of fluid on the base of the pile, when the fire began to abate 
at the top, and in about half a minute after, the fire, which had attained 
such proportions as to scare the horses in the street and make the crowd 
give way, was a thing of the past. Everybody seemed astonished, so com- 
pletely and thoroughly was the work done, and a good round of applause 
rewarded Mr. Harkness and his manager. Various other experiments 
were tried with still more striking results. The wood stack was again 
submitted toa dose of kerosene and fire applied to it, but it was with diffi- 
culty that it was made to burn. Evertually it was again enveloped in 
flame ; but it was only the kerosene that was burning, for a minute and a 
half after the light had been applied it had burned itself out. A large 
quantity of tar was then poured on the ground, and a plentiful supply of 
kerosene on the top. Lighted shavings were applied and shortly a mass 
of dense black smoke rose up. It burned a little while, and was put out 
in forty-five seconds from the first discharge of liquid on it. A blaze of 
tar alone was extinguished in four seconds. A blaze of kerosene alone 
required ten seconds. One of the local papers asserts that “‘ the experi- 
ment in every respect was successful, and Mr. Harkness may be congrat- 
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ulated for having made the best exhibition of fire extinguishers ever given 
in Providence.” The Harkness pneumatic extinguisher, as we have fre- 
quently explained, consists of a metal tank, inside of which is a small air- 
chamber ; into this inner chamber air is forced by a pump until it is com- 
pressed several atmospheres. The space surrounding the air-chamber is 
then filled with a chemical compound which, on being brought in contact 
with heat, evolves carbonic acid gas. The pneumatic has an indicator that 
shows how much pressure there is in the air-chamber; when the machine 
is needed for service the air is permitted to escape from its confinement, 
and being exceedingly elastic, exerts a pressure upon the compound suf- 
ficient to force it from the tank about thirty or forty feet. The gauge at 
all times indicates the amount of pressure, and so long as there is any it 
will, of course, project the stream. Water may be used instead of the 
compound if desired, but it is claimed to be far ahead of water for putting 
out fires. On Tuesday, previous to the test of the Harkness extinguisher, 
a satisfactory trial was also made of hand grenades, 





The Irving Fire to Retire. 
On Friday afternoon a representative of THE SPECTATOR called at the 
office of the Irving Fire Insurance Company of New York to ascertain 
the truth of a rumor that the company had decided to withdraw from 
business. The secretary, Mr. Woods, stated that the company had not 
decided to retire and that, so far as he knew, it would continue on its 


course as heretofore. The following correspondence was made public 


on Saturday : 
NEw YORK, July 23, 1884. 
Hon. Fohn A. McCall, Fr., Insurance Superintendent, Albany, N. Y. 

DEAR S1r—The directors of the Irving Insurance Company, at a meeting held 
yesterday, authorized the officers of thecompany to execute a contract with the 
United Fire Reinsurance Company, limited, for the reinsurance of all its current 
risks. The said contract is to take eftect July 31, 1884, the Irving Insurance Com- 
pany to have the option of issuing policies until October 1, and all such issued to 
be entirely reinsured by the United Fire Reinsurance Company. 

The directors further passed the following resolution, regarding which we should 
be pleased to receive your assent. 

** On motion the officers of the company were instructed, provided the consent of 
the Insurance Superintendent of New York was obtained, to return the moneys 
received from certain of the stockholders for the recent assessment ordered by the 
Insurance Department, and that the certificates of stock be left in the same propor- 
tion as if such assessment had not been made.”’ Awaiting the favor of your reply, 
I remain, dear sir, very truly yours, Wo. Woop, Secretary. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, July 25, 1884. 


Mr. Wm. Wood, Secretary Irving Insurance Company, Mutual Life Building, New 
York City, N. Y. 

DEAR S1r—On my return to the city, I find yours of the 23d instant, regarding 
the meeting held by your board of directors, July 22, 1884. Previous to the receipt 
of this letter your president informed me in Albany of the intention of your com- 
pany to cease business. You have no right, under the law, to return the amounts 
paid in by stockholders, under requisition made by me, All who have failed to pay 
must send in their stock for reduction, as provided for by law. 

(Signed) Joun A. MCCALL, JR., Superintendent. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Harold Englebach’s National of Ireland has begun business in San 
Francisco. 

—The Union Mutual Life has appointed C. Greville Harston to be 
manager at Toronto. 

—The New England Title Insurance Company will elect officers at 
Hartford on August 1. 

—J. Gopsil, president of the Hudson Insurance Company of Jersey 
City, died during the past week. 

—C. F. C. Combe of St. Louis, special agent of the British America for 
several States, died a few days ago. 

—A despatch from Mobile states that Colonel J. L. Murphy, a wealthy 
citizen and president of the Mobile Life Insurance Company, was killed 
by Reuben Tipp (colored) at the latter’s place, fifteen miles from this city, 
near Fowl river, Sunday Tipp surrendered to the city authorities at three 
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o’clock on Monday, and thus gave the first notice of the killing, Colonel 
Murphy owned a large sheep ranch near Tipp’s place. . 

—We notice the death of W. B. Hibbard, a prominent inland unde: 
writer of Chicago, in that city on Saturday of last week. . 

—lIt is expected that the Chicago fire department will be enabled to re. 
move its headquarters to the new city hall by the middle of August, 

—A proposition has been made to supply Newark, N. J., with 15,000,000 
gallons more water per day from wells. The price named is $180,000, 
be paid in installments. 


—T. J. Temple, the well-known New York insurance agent, in the first 
six months of 1884 received $43,894 in premiums, and was called on to 
pay out but $17,628 in losses. 

—The New Mansfield, Mass., water-works are in good working order, 
and give entire satisfaction. The head is so great that the water is thrown 
about eighty feet high in the new fountain. 


—A vote taken at Middleport, Niagara county, N. Y., a few days ago 
on the question of taxing the village $200 for new fire apparatus, resulted 
in a majority of only three votes in favor of the tax. 


—Noah A. Plympton has resigned his office in the Massachusetts Dem. 
ocratic State Committee and been appointed Massachusetts State agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


—The following is from The Little Rock, Ark., Gazette: “In reply 
to Mr. McKinney and all others who have written, the German Mutual is 
a fraud of the first water. Its president and secretary have been ina 
legal quarrel for two weeks past, in which each has accused the other of 
of being a rascal and thief. The president, a Chicago man named P, W, 
Quinland, when he found C. Lee Williams, the secretary, had got most 
of the money, said openly that the company was a fraud.” 


—Chief Lane’s late annual report of the Troy fire department shows 
that the force now numbers 449 men. The department cost $64,280 last 
year. The department has 17,600 feet of hose. The chief closes his re. 
port in this way: ‘‘To the matter of organizing an insurance patrol or 
salvage corps, for the purpose of protecting property, I wish again to call 
the attention of those mostly interested, through your board. Thereisno 
doubt that a company properly organized would save more than its first 
cost every year.” 


—There is a story told of a little boy who was regular in saying his 
prayers every evening, so that the Lord would keep him through the dark 
night; but he could not be prevailed to repeat them in the morning, for 
he claimed that he was not afraid to take care of himself in daylight. This 
reminds us of the people of Hampton, Va., who, according to The Com- 
mercial Bulletin, when sadly beset by fires, were enthusiastic in favor of 
getting a fire engine; but the fire engine fever now seems to have sub- 
sided, and will not rage again till the town is devastated by a contfla- 
gration. 

—lIn response to a letter addressed to him by the directors of the Fire 
man’s Trust Insurance Company of Brooklyn, Superintendent McCall has 
written a letter wherein he says that he is convinced that the president, Mr. 
Johnson, and I. H. Frothingham, a director of the company, have violated 
the trust reposed in them in the matter of a loan of $140,000 to George 1, 
Seney. He says that the policyholders are fully protected by the reinsut- 
ance contract, and that any loss that may ensue will fall on the stock 
holders. He adds that unless the president resigns his position he shall 
call the attention of the attorney-general to the affairs of the company. 


—The annual meeting of the Union Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco took place July 9. The old board of directors was re-elected, with 
the addition of E. Ransom, A. W. Scholle and H. Maubec to fill vacancies, 
The board subsequently organized by the re-election of the old officers, a8 
follows: Gustave Touchard, president; N. G. Kittle, vice-president; 
James D. Bailey, secretary, and C. P. Farnfield, general agent. The 
usual quarterly dividend of three per cent was declared, payable on the 
11th.. The assets of the company for the year ending June 30 are I 
ported at $1,110,696, the items being as follows: Cash on hand and in 
bank, $45,051 ; United States bonds ($508,000), $569,950 ; Montgomery 
avenue bonds ($120,000), $48,000; Oakland city bonds ($8000), $10,000; 
Alameda town bonds ($10,000), $11,000; loans on bonds and morigages, 
$222,429; collateral loans, $50,000; unpaid premiums, $49,139; real 
estate, company’s building, $100,000; interest due and unpaid, $5,127; 
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total assets, $1,110,696. The liabilities, including capital, are $887,184, 
leaving a net surplus of $123,512. The paid up capital is $750,000, and 
the reinsurance fund $198,785. The Union was incorporated in 1865. In 
the nineteen years of its existence it has paid $2,025,000. Its contribution 
to the Chicago fire was $600,000, and this was paid in full. Thomas S. 
Chard is manager of the Eastern department. 


_The insurance companies are willing to change the present mode of 
celebrating the Fourth of July, and to find some amusement to take the 

Jace of cannon crackers, torpedoes, fire crackers or grasshoppers. Per- 
haps, if the following announcement from Dakota can be trusted, a safe 
and lawful way to give vent to our patriotic feelings would be to encour- 
age the Dakota method of celebrating the day: ‘“ The grandest attraction 
ever offered to the people of Southern Dakota. After the exercises of the 
day close, aud at 7.30 P. M., six notorious horse thieves will be suspended 
by the neck from elm trees in the grove opposite the city of Chamberlain. 
Let every man who wants to see a horse thief hung come.” 


—It seems as though there is an epidemic in the country to cheat the 
life insurance companies. For several weeks back we have recorded in- 
stances where attempts have been made lately to put in false claims for 
life insurance money, and this week we read of a case in the daily papers 
that smacks of the same intention. One W. W. Atkinson, a young Bal- 
timorean, has mysteriously disappeared. A dispatch from Philadelphia 
says: “ His brother-in-law and former business partner, in conversation 
with Chief Kelly of the detective department, stated that Atkinson had 
his life insured for $2000, and previous to his departure from Baltimore, 
about a week ago, he asked several of his friends whether or not his 
mother would be prevented from obtaining the sum from the insurance 
company in the event of his death being by suicide. At various times 
during the month previous to his disappearance he spoke of the different 
ways of committing suicide, but never expressed any intention of taking 
his own life.” 


—The Hamilton, Ont., Times says: ‘‘It is frequently the case that 
propertyowners insure their buildings or goods for more than they are 
worth, We cannot conceive the object of this, unless they do so in 
ignorance of the fact that they can collect of the insurance companies no 
more than the actual value of the loss in case of fire. If they take out 
policies for more than their property is worth and pay small premiums on 
the excess, with the idea that they can make money by burning up the 
buildings and goods, they must be dishonest. But if the insurance com- 
pany can prove the loss is only $1000, though the entire property is 
destroyed, it will pay no more than the loss, even though the policy 
insured $5000 on the property. We do not doubt that over-insurance fre- 
quently leads to incendiary fires, and that frauds are practiced through 
false inventories and false swearing as to the amount of property 
destroyed.” 


—Smoke was seen issuing from the hallway of the tenement house No. 
47 Park street, New York, at half-past one o’clock Wednesday morning. 
Policeman Connors of the Mulberry street squad, who saw it, roused the 
housekeeper, and the fire was put out. It was found to be burning in a 
closet under the stairway on the first floor, where the gas meter is located. 
Twenty-eight families live in the house. The gas is turned off every 
night. The place where the meter is is kept locked. Officer Conners 
found that the lock had been broken off with one of the stair casings. The 
meter, which stands on a shelf, had been displaced, and the gas turned 
on, The two tap-plugs on either side of the side meter were taken out 
and the gas ignited. The flames reached the woodwork, which was burn- 
ing when discovered. Had the fire not been discovered as promptly as it 
was, the stairway would have been burned, and a panic would no doubt 
have occurred when the tenants were awakened. 


—Referring to the Fairmount Fire Association, which seems to have 
got into hot water, The Philadelphia Press, of recent date, says: ‘‘ By 
the sworn statement submitted to the Commissioner of Insurance, it ap- 
pears that this company is insolvent—its assets being $3,821.62 and its 
liabilities $4,892.17. Of these liabilities $4,367.17 are made up of unpaid 
losses, while it appears that there were but $173 of losses paid during the 
last year. A number of judgments are on record against the company, on 
which executions have been issued and return made by the sheriff that 
there was no property of the defendant on which to levy, the only fur- 
niture in the office of the company being a few chairs and a desk, which 





were claimed by William H. Redheffer, the counsel of the company. The 
Carondelet Avenue Manufacturing Company of St. Louis is a judgment 
creditor of the Fairmount Fire Association, and failing to find any prop- 
erty of the company on which to levy, applied to the Court of Common 
Pleas for a citation to show cause why the officers of the company should 


not answer interrogatories in regard to the whereabouts of its effects. ~ 


The president and secretary of the company filed answers, which were so 
entirely frivolous and unsatisfactory that Judge Allison declared them to 
be no answers at all, and ordered an attachment to issue against S. L. 
Alexander, president, and Thompson Reynolds, secretary, for contempt 
of court in filing unsatisfactory answers.” 


—The Hope Insurance Company of New Orleans has issued its semi- 
annual statement, showing a growth in the assets for the past six months 
from $293,854 to $325,681, and the net surplus has accumulated from 
$1751 to $32,944. The business during the six months has been most 
prosperous. The company has gained $30,000 more premiums in these 
six months than in any one year for the past ten years. After paying a 
semi-annual dividend the management say that they are in a condition, 
were they so disposed, to pay another semi-annual dividend of equal 
amount. J. A. Chalaron was elected president of the Hope in December 
last, and took his position on February 1. He formerly had charge of the 
marine department of the New Orleans Insurance Company. Our New 
Orleans correspondent says that he is one of the most popular men in the 
city, and we are assured that under his administration the Hope will take 
prominent rank among the New Orleans companies. Louis Barnett, the 
faithful secretary, has been with the company for a long time. 


—The inspectors of fire alarm boxes have recently found several of the 
New York fire alarm boxes burned out. It was ascertained that the elec- 
tric light wires had come in contact with the wires of the fire alarm boxes, 
and that the enormous current of electricity was more than the fire sig- 
nalling apparatus could stand. Not long ago some of the instruments at 
fire headquarters were damaged, and also the instruments in Fire Com- 
missioner Van Cott’s house, where woodwork was set on fire. ‘“ Theelec- 
tric light wires are unpleasant at fires,” Chief Shay said, ‘‘and the firemen 
sometimes get shocks from them. The evil is not as great now as it may 
become. Mostof the wires are new and are insulated. Aslong as the insu- 
lation is perfect there is little danger, but when the wires get old and their 
coverings wear out here and there, leaving the wires exposed, there is no 
telling what may happen. It is easy to say that new wires will be erected, 
but stringing and insulating wires are expensive. If the electric light 
wires were old and their coverings worn, there might easly be a general 
destruction of fire alarm boxes, to say nothing about the telegraph instru 
ments.” At the headquarters of the fire alarm service there is used a val- 
uable apparatus, which works automatically in testing and recording each 
gong wire every ten minutes, and the box wires are each also tested at 
short periods of time. Thus a wire cannot be disabled many minutes be- 
fore the fault is discovered. 


—John Decker, the last chief of the volunteer fire department, became 
famous in the riots of 1863 by his gallant detense of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum. He lives at Port Richmond, S. I., and is employed as chief of 
the fire brigade that guards the warehouses, wharves and buildings of the 
Erie railway in Jersey City. The venerable fireman went to the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago, and wore a heavy gold badge presented to 
him by a fire company from San Francisco that visited this city while Mr. 
Decker was chief. When the ex-chief arrived at Chicago he went to the 
hotel kept by ‘‘ Paddy” Ryan, the pugilist. The remainder of his story 
Mr. Decker tells as follows: ‘‘I was hardly asleep when I heard a fellow 
trying to work a pair of nippers on the key of my room. I knewwhat 
was up, so I called out to the thief to put up his nippers and knock when 
he wanted to come in. But when I awoke in the morning my trousers, 
waistcoat and all my clothes were gone and the transom over the door was 
open. The thieves had taken my clothes with a fish-hook. I called up 
the colored hall boy and told him of the loss, and he said, between his 
grins, that about fifteen other guests had complained in the same way, and 
that the thieves had left all the clothes in the bath-room. I found the gar- 
ments, but the money, chain and watch were gone, and my gold badge. 
That was the heaviest loss of all. I went to police headquarters, and 
there were more than 200 men in line waiting to report their losses. I 
had to borrow money from Sheriff Brown to get home again. I would 
give three times the value of the metal in the badge for its return.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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